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RAILROADS—Severra Paor—5Sth and 6th col. 

REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—Snvawrn Paca—Sd col. 
; Pacs—3d col. . 

SLTUATIONS WANTED—Srxrn Pacz—1, 2, 3, @4 cols. 

SEECIAL NOTICES—Frrra Pags—7th col 

STEAM-BOATS—Sevewrn Pace—4th col. 

STORES, &c., TC LET—Savanra Paan—34 col. 

SUMMER RESORTS—Severra Pacs—Sth col 


TRAQHERS—Srrtm Pace—lstcol ik 
—_—_—_—_—_———_——— 
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NEW-YORK, MONDAY, MAY 5, 1879. 














AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING, 


os 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Tux Assoumom. ° 
ONION-SQUARE.—Losr Omrprex. 
STANDARD THEATRE.—H. M. 8 Potavons. 
WaLLACK’S THEATRE —Tue Syow Batt. 
MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE.—Won ar Last. 
PARK THEATRE.—La Pent Dvo, 
PLPTH-AVENUE THEATRE,—Faronrsa, 
BROADWAY THEATRE.—Orro, a Gzexax. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—Panrrmas. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—Tue Buace Onoox. 
THE AQUARIUM.—Afternoon and Evening. 
SAN PRANOISCO MINSTRELS.—Muowrnsise. 
THEATRE COMIQUE.—Vaasery. 
HAVEBLY’S LYCEUM.—Monverazzay. 
KOSTER & BIAL’/S BALI—Concenr. 
GILMORE’S GARDEN.—Pepssratax Conresn 
=== ee 


THE NEW.YORK ZIMPS. 
sa --— 
TERMS, POSTAGE ParD. 
éma Darty Toses, per annnm, fincluding the 
Sanday Edition 
Tux 


ary Toess, per annum, exclusive of the 
Edition...... 

The Sanday Edition, per annwm........--.2-...« 

TurSext-Warktrx Toms, per annum............. 

Tus Weetx Troms, per 


BRANCH OFFICES OF THE TIMES. 
Tus Tores Up-town Ofice—No, 1,258 Broadway. 
Paris Office of Tas Titzs—No. 39 Rue de Lafayette. 
Tas Trees is on sale in London at No. 449 Strand, 
ser by Henry F. Gillig & Co., and at Mr. Stevens's, 
Trafalgar-square. 








—_—_—_—_—_ 

The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, rising barometer, 
south-west winds, warmer, partly. cloudy 
weather. — 

V—__—o——C-— 

The Democratic caucus committee has 
finally got into shape''the bill embodying 
their views on the question of the Army at 
the polls. It will be presented in both 
houses to-morrow, \, It differs somewhat 
from the descriptions heretofore given, 
but not essentially. It-appears to give 
to civil ‘officers the right to use 
the Army as a civil posse; but 
otherwise the Army is only to be used 
on the requisition of the State. authorities. 
With an absurd affectation of some resem- 
blance between the situation in this coun- 
try and that in England which dictated the 
conditions on which the Army may be used 
there, the committee have introdaced the 
bill by a citation of the English statutes, 
which have.about as much bearing on the 
question as the Thirty-nine Articles. 

—_—_— 

It is almost incredible that a dozen men 
should be in Congress representing majori- 
ties that could tolerate, views such as the 
new Greenback organ published on Satur- 
day from the lips of the Greenback Con- 
gressmen. Mr. .Lowe, of Alabama, 
wants. the bonds paid © in notes 
“as soon as practicable, saccording 
to the original contract,” wants to abolish 
the national banks, and levy a ‘‘ graduated 

ime tax.” Mr. Wricut, of Pennsylva- 
nia, t } that an increase of Government 
currency to $1,000,000,000 is ‘an ab- 


tlie normal .condition of public, af- 
fairs.” Mr. De La Martyr, of Indiana, wants 
“gt least $40 per capita, or say $2,000,- 
000,000, and wants the bonds paid in sil- 
ver, as he is “‘opposed to repudiation in 
any form.” And so on. The Southern 
Greenbackers, it is to be noticed, are par- 
tigularly bitter on the “ Bourbons’ of their 
|; eomaeeeeamemmmmaemammnnns 
and Westminster Bank has taken $5,000,- 
_ 000 of the 4 per cent. United States bonds, 
bringing .its investments in American Gov- 


‘ Y-> 


funds of the bank, or for resale, the 
“thase is a favorable one, The an punt of 


It is one thing to be glorified as a martyr; 
it is quite another to be apologized fér as a 
zealous person embarrassed by a tendency 
to “moral obliquity.” , 


THE LATEST DEVICE. 

The Democrats at Washington want to 
accomplish an impossibility. They want to 
make the inevitable surrénder and at the 
same time toconvey the impression that they 
have achieved a victory.. Moderates and 
Bourbons alike fail to see the absurdity. of 
the task they have undertaken. The Bour- 
bons imagine that their réputation demands 
of them another trial of strength with the 
Executive. How it will end they know al- 
ready, but they séem to think that the mére 
effort will vindicate their courage and 
consistency and render less humiliating 
the final’ fall. The. moderates favor 
other . tactics. .Abandoning the -. ex- 
pectation of . doing anything in the 
direction originally marked out, they would 
preserve appearances by purging the amend- 
ment to the Army bill of everything ob- 
jected to by the President, asking his ap- 
proval of an amendment adding nothing but 
surplus words to the present law and gi#ing 
up unconditionally the principle contended 
for by their party. These methods represent 
the two sections of the party that are strig- 
gling in caucus for the mastery, with vary- 
ing phases of fortune. On Saturday the 
odds were on the side of the moderates. 
To-day, they indicate Bourbon aseendency 
in the House, with an understanding that 
the result of. extreme counsels will be sub- 
jected to: revision in the Senate. This un- 
derstanding is delusion No. 2. Collapse in 
one place is not a good augury of strength 
in another. 

As the matter now stands. A measure 
entitled ‘A bill to prevent interference by 
the Army with elections,” or witha title 
substantially like this, is to be accompanied 
with a preamble the sole purpose of which 
is to keép up the cry, ‘No surrender,” 
while in the very act of trying to conciliate 
the President.. The bill itself, as reported 
by the correspondents. is intended to ac- 
complish indirectly that which the veto 
rendered unattainable by direct action. 
“The employmentof the Army to keep the 
peace at the polls will not he specifi- 
cally ‘prohibited, But+the use of the 
Army in this way will be made 
contingent upon the application of the 
Legislature of a State, or of the Governor, 
‘a8 in the case of an ordinary requisition for 
aid to repress domestic violence. This is 
what the authors of the bill understand by 
“ limiting the Executive to the exercise of 


and by so amending the law as “‘ to prevent 
the Executive from availing himself of any 
quirk or quibble of. the laws to surrougd 
ballot-boxes with bayonets.” Although the 


it helps to fix attention upon the policy of 


the Demoeratic Party:as interpreted by the 
heros tala 
Accepting 





‘ pea. crhlee 


the powers conferred by the Constitution,” 


ject and scope of the measure intelligible, 


prbbaate 
Rs: a hare ; 
ie aso oF Oe 2 


| peace at the polls, they not only have no 
} objection to the use at elections of State 


troops by State authority, but they would 
the virtual control of na- 
}tional troops, It is not the imaginary 
danger of interference by the Army 
that frightens Democrats. What they 


want to prevent is the ty of Federal 
: piven ce ber possibili 


effective form at 


s elections in whose orderly and honest pro- 


ceedings the whole country is interested. 
“The Federal power is to be crippled. The 
power of States as against the power of the 
National Government is to be enlarged. This 
is good Bourbon doctrine. But it is not doo- 


| ‘trine that will affect the position of the 


President. . That will be strengthened, not 
weakened, by the course pursued by the 
Democratic caucus. All the vital objections 
ofthe veto Message remain in full force. 
There seems to be no doubt as to the 
abandonment bythe Democrats of so much 
of their original programme as involved 
the stoppage of supplies in thé évent of 
failure to carry their partisan measures. 
To this extent the moderates appear to 
have influenced the policy of their party. 
The tactics now adopted are, therefore, 
all the more inexcusable. They are a more 
trifling with Congress, with the Executive 
and with the country. long as. the ex~ 
treme form of obstruction was adhered to 
as the alternative to passing the measures 
in dispute, an attempt to obviate objections 
by changing the language while adhering 
to the substance might havé been in order. 
Having prudently decided not to assume 
the responsibility of stopping supplies, the 
persistent endeavor to force upon the Ex- 
ecutive a measure which he has condemned 
in advance is utterly without justification. 
Its only useful effect will be to render more 
manifest the real purposes of the Demo- 
erats, and their unfitness for the possession 
of governing power. 

CANADA AND ANNEXATION. 
It is a little singular that most of the talk 
about Canadian annexation comes from the 
other side of the boundary. Here and 
there, in the United States, may be found 
an enthusiastic disciple of manifest destiny 
who believes and teaches that the Republic 
isbound to embrace, eventually, all of the 
territory between the Isthmus of Panama 
and the North Pole; but, for the most 
part, our people regard with absolute 
indifference the acquisition of new States, 
North or South. Before the abolition of 
American slavery, there was a considerable 
élement in the South which was active- in 
advocating the annexation of Mexico. This 
sortof propagandism faded ‘out with the 
apparent necessity for carving new slave 
States from territory to be annexed. ‘ Nev- 
ertheless, the love of adventure, and the 
restlessness which is characteristic of 
the. uneasy civilization of the South- 
‘west, have not ceased to turn 
to. the. conquest, or annexation, 
of Mexico as a very desirable thing to be 
accomplished. If there is an annexation 
party. in Mexico, it is a very. feeble one, so 
feeble that it does not make itself heard or 
feit. Even during the dark days while the 
Empire. of MaxminiaN was in the zenith 
of its brief existence, and JUAREZ was a 
hunted fugitive, the Mexicans would not 
listen with any degree of patiénce to any 
suggestion that they might purchase armed 
intervention by territorial concessions, To 
them the integrity of their Republic was as 
dear as its independence. : 
In Canada, on the other hand, annexation 
is a term which is frequently on the lips of 
loyal subjects of the Empire. When the 
Tories are outof power in the Government 
of the Dominion, they threaten an annexa- 
tion agitation...When the Whigs are out, 
they begin to discuss annexation as the only 
refuge of a country which they affect to be- 
lieve is drifting rapidly toward a crisis of 
some sort. Our people do not desire the 
acquisition of any more territory. . There 
has never been any party in the United 
States which has seriously encouraged Can- 
adian annexation. If there is any exception 
to this general rule, it is to be found in 
California, where they believe that the po- 
sition of British Columbia, forlorn and 
detached as itis, deserves the pity and em- 
lively neighbors of the Pacific States have 
a natural proclivity toward filibustering and 





manifest destiny, although it must be con- | 
fessed that these tendencies are Southward, 


any one has time to regard the dilemma of 
our Canadian neighbors. Certainly, nobody 
looks longingly or covetously toward the 
Northern border. When we do look, how- 
ever, we soe a semi-independent Dominion, 
which is politically dependent on the Brit- 
ish Empire, and commercially dependent 
on the American Republic, and which is’ 
burdened bya governmental and commer- 
cial system, from which there is no ‘ready 
deliverance. The Canadian Government is 
rapidly drifting toward bankruptcy. Our 
people are waiting for the final catastrophe 
with disinterested curiosity. 
—_—_—_— 


TWO KINDS OF TRAVELERS. 

Although a number.of eager Americans, 
unusually restless, even for them, turn 
their faces to Europe and their basks to 
their native land as early as April, the great 
‘majority choose May and June for their an- 
nual, occasional, or dOneée-in-a-lifetime pil- 
grimage abrokd. From this date for full 
two months the flight across the sea will in- - 
crease until every foreign capital, every 
fashionable resort, every historic spot, shall 
be dotted with the intense faces, anxious 
eyes, and slender, angular figures that de- 
note the denizens of the big democracy. 
It is excellent for ‘our. people to see other 
lands and Governments than their own. 
The least intelligent, the most careless of 
them, get some benefit from travel, for ben- 
efitis.in the atmosphere. They must be ' 
helped, unless they refuse to breathe. But’ 
the‘degree of their profit, as well as satis- 
faction, must depend on their mental equip- 
ment andthe manner of their journeying. 
They must be prepared to observe what the 
Old World has to show. They must take to { 
it tolerable health, cheerfulness,  intelli- 
gence, a catholic spirit. Unless they do, 
whatever they see or. hear will be colored 
and clouded by their own distemper. 
There are countless varieties of travelors; 
but they may all be included in two classes 
—those who travel because they really enjoy ’ 
it, and those who travel in order to say they 
have done it. Of the latter class the Re- 
public furnishes a vast supply. They are the: 
people fonder of talking than of achieving. 
They go abroad, not from any spontaneous 
inclination, only because so many others 
have gone; because it is held to be desira- 
ble; because it seems to add to their conse- 
quence. ~ To them all countries and ex- 


or any provides occasion for self-advertis- 
ing. They give no information about the 


esting to anybody except themselves. Their 
notion appears to be tospin a web of egotism 
from point to point on the globe’s surface, 
and call it travel. They never weary, nor 


Andes, Alps, Pyrenees, Himalayas—in short, 
all the beauties and wonders of two hemi- 


The true traveler is he who really en- 
joys it; 
‘inappeasable, curiosity concerning creation 
and humanity ; who likes to go everywhere 
and anywhere, to subject his personality to 
every influence and condition, let the whole! 
stream through him and mold him asit may. 
This philosophic kind of wandering de- 
velops, broadens, cosmopolitanizes him, 
enlarges his vision, germinates new ideas, 
freshens and deepens his individuality. . 
Such a traveler learns much from little; 
for ‘he improves each opportunity and. 
relies on himself. He gains more from , 
three months abroad than many of the de- 
pendent, unqualified sort in three years. 
Before he sets out, he knows what he wants 
to see, and he sees it for himself; and in 
this lies the secret of his accomplishment. 
This should be the American method, and 


all our compatriots to adopt this simple’ 


periences are very much alike, since each 


scenes they have visited, but an enormous :: 
surplusage of autobiography, totally uninter- , 


do they suppose their hearers can weary, of | 
their web, standing to them for London, , 
Paris, Rome, Benares, Teheran, Pekin, oy 
spheres. | 


who has an exalted; though , 


own oysa 


There those who have been abroad 


ard; to declare it faulty wheresoever it 
differs. They who trust themselves, and 
have some inner and outward preparation, 
take larger views and form better judg- 
ments. They carry mind’as well as body to 
alien shores, and are made wiser by their 
wanderings. They may not gabble so much 
as the others; but they know more. If leas 
atquainted with Americans abroad, they are 
better informed about Europeans in Europe. 
They are the disereet. Americans who, in- 
stead of navigating seas to hunt down their 
countrymen, are: content, while among 
foreigners, to wait until they encounter 
their countrymen at home. 

‘ —_— 

‘TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Rapid transit, so faras it has been suc- 
ceasfully accomplished in this City, promises 
to be of material benefitin several ways. Non- 
productive real estate in the upper portion of 
the island will be made available for building 
purposes, and. in this way considerable addi- 
tions will be made to the taxable property of 
the City. This, too, will relieve the lower part 
of the City of, some of its overcrowded populs- 
tion. Laboring people are packed into “‘ the 
tenement-house wards” beyond all bounds of 
decency, propriety, and expediency. There is 
no reason why the old and bed plan of building 
vast tenement-houses on single lots should not 
be abandoned, since entire blocks of land are 
now to be made available in the upper wards. 
Population may, after a while, become equal- 
ized in its distribution, and we shall not see 
700 people in one City ward otcupying a space 
which is no greater than that required in 
another ward, for 25 people. Another advan- 
tage secured by these means of rapid transit 
will be the recall to New-York of many families 
who have sought. homes in New-Jersey, on 
Long Island, and in the ‘other dis- 
tant suburbs of ‘the Metropolis. Low rents 
within a reasonable distance of the shops, 
offices, whatyes, and factories of New-York 
ought now to be plenty enough to meet a want 
heretofore supplied only by the outlying. dis- 
tricts. The peculiar shape of the island has 
made more imperious a demand for rapid tran- 
sit than would have obtained if the City were 
built on any site but one w is moat like a 
long and narrow tongue of land. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the gentlemen who have 
been mostclosely identified with the buildingand 
equipment of the elevated railroads have en- 
gaged in this enterprise purely asa missionary 
work. They: saw the people groaning un- 
der the extortions and inconveniences of the 
street-car companies. They beheld with pain 
the- gradual increase’ of crime in the over- 
crowded wards of the City, and they were 
moved to lamentations when it became appar- 
ent that much of: the taxable wealth of New- 
York was béing transplanted to other regions. 
To bring relief and restore prosperity, the ele- 
vated railroads were built. If the builders have 
suddenly waked from a calm contemplation 
of their philanthropic work to find themselves 
‘enriched, we do not doubt that they are very 
much surprised. This isacase where men do 
good by stealth, and blush-to find that it pays 
handsome cash dividends. 

But, while it is a good thing that real estate’ 
heretofore unavailable shall be made valuable 
and productive, and that there shall bea new 





and more wholesome distribution of the popu- 
lation of. the island, and though itis highly 
desirable that our business men shall not live 
outside of the State, itis just possible that 
we suffer a loss in other directions by in- 
creasing. facilities for living in New-York. 
The introduction of the ‘passenger elevator” 
in large* dwellings, and the multiplication 
of houses in “flats,” have done much 
already to increase the capacity of 
the ‘island for purposes of habitation. 
A lot of land which was once required for the. 
accommodation of four families is big enough 
_to- contain an immense edifice under whose 
‘roof fifty or sixty families are now housed in 
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ever since man made the town. But it will be 


‘8 desirable thing that our people shall not 


that the City, even with all its 
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nearest the .shops,. offices, churches, and 
theatres of the City, may well pause and con- 
sider what they can do to secure a home which 
shall be even comparatively pefmanent. 
ren 


Itis alittle singular that the agency system 
has not been adopted with greater frequency by our 
American banking corporations. In Europe, almost 
every large bank gathers business by means of 
widely-separated branches over a vast extent of ter- 
ritory; but with us, on the contrary, in almost 
every instance these institutions are ostensibly local 
in thelr character.‘ No doubt, most of our large 
Metropolitan banks do a considerable business out- 
side of the limits of this City, or even of this State, 
and when periodieal movements in trade take: place 
aecommodate customers in many différeat parts of 
the South and West, Bat, while admitting this, it 
must be said that with ua the same utilization 6f 
capital is not made that is attempted elsewhere. As 
aninsurance company with assets of $5,000,000 
ean advantageously have this put at risk in a 
thousand or more places all over the country. so 8 
bank similarly situated can often increase its volume 
of business many times by using the 
same capital as security in a number of different 
places. The banking institutions on the Pacific 
coast, which are conducted, asa rule, on a foreign, 
rather than on. au American, method, have adopted 
in several instances this branch system, for both the 
Banx of Nevada and the Bank of California have 
numerous braneh offices in the large towns and cities 
of the extreme West, and it is generally supposed 
that by farthe larger part of their business comes 
in to them through these channels, in spite of the 
immense financial importance of San _ Francisco. 
But the ramifications of these banks are very slight 
when comparéd with some of the great English in- 
stitutions. The report reeently issued by the Board 
of Directors of the Oriental Bank, the oldest of the 
corporations now engaged in the Eastern business. 
shows that it has branches of its London body in In- 
dia, China, Japan, Ceylon, Manritius, South Africa, 
and Australia. At 56 different points officers of 
this bank ean. be found, and. at. each of 
these business is carried on in much the same way 
that it would be if each branch had a separate capi- 
tal of its own. And what is true of the Oriental 
Bank applies with lessened force to a large number 
of kindred institations. It will readily be seen that 
by this méans the same capital is made to do the 
work which would here be done by many small ac- 
enmulations, and the profitable economy is found in 
the fact that the former’ is usually’ much less 
in ‘amount than the aggregate of the 
latter. Asa set-off to this, however, it is necessary 
to bear ia mind that where business is diffused in 
this manner a large part of it must be carried on 
with vety little central supervision.: Discounts and 
advanees must inthe majority of cases be passed 
upon by the local manager alone, and though men of 
cautious temperament and good judgment may be 
employed, an uriwillingness on the part of stockhold- 
ers to risk their investments in the handsof men 
over whom the Boards of Directors have. but slight 
control is a perfectly natural feeling. To éam up, 
the American system of banking, if it is less profita- 
ble, is certainly safer than the foreign plan. 





The chief reason why evil often: seems so 
much commoner than good in the world is that evil 
is noisy and always advertised, while good is quiet 
and passes without notiee. The daily press chron- 
icles and emphasizes crime, but seldom makes record 
of the manifold virtues, which are to vice as fifty to 
one. In these days of excessive publication, wha: 
we do not read of we are inclined to believe does not 
exist. Occasionally, however, instances of modest 
unassertive heroism get into print, and it is pleasant 
and encouraging to notice them. Here are two: 
Perr Rapp, aged 26, died in Cincinnati « few days 
ago... Nobody had kuown or even heard of him, for 
he.was only & driver ofa streetcar, earning a 
wretched pittance. Still, with this pittance he had 
for years supported his father and ‘mother, both 
invalids and unable to work, and having provided for 
them, had actually nothing for himseif. Last Winter 
he could buy neither undergarments nor overcoat, 
and he was obliged to walk daily from his poor house 
and baek, nine miles, because the street-car: eom- 
panies, as generous there as hére, would not allow 
their employes, when off duty, to ride free. His 
saffering from cold, with 15 hours of daily hard 
work, added to anxiety and privation, destroyed his 
health, and he died of rapid eonsumption—died, liter- 
ally, that his parents might Jive. * * * Mary 
Asn, or Grandma, WILSON, as she is called, is a 
vendor of peanuts in New-Crleans. an industrioas, 
cheerful, withered old woman, who has plied her 
humble ‘calling in St. Charles-street for more than 
40 years. She is the most famous yellow-fever nurse 
in the South—a fact which one would never learn 
from her own lips.; She took excellent eare of 
patients during the prevalence of the scourge there 
in 1837, and again in 1953 she was faithfally at her 
post. ‘Two years later, when the fever raged at 
Norfolk, she went there and rendered efficient ser- 
vies. She went at other seasons to Savannah and 
Memphis, and did her utmost to relieve those who 
had been attacked by the pestilence. Last Summer 
found her at Grenaila, where for 38 days and nights 
she}battled with the disease, ministering to the 
siek and dying with s tenderness and devotion not to 
beexceeded. She has done a world of good, but she 
never speaks of it, perhaps never thinks of it. She, 
noble, simple sou), is once more in St. Charles-street 
selling peanuts, apparently unconscious that she has 
done anything more than her plain duty. The world 
is better than we think it. 


It is imprudent for Parisians to go out of 





meanwhile that they may on their return, lose their 
way. The streets of the French capital are con- 
tinnally altering their titles, whith vary with the 
form of government. Persons who have been absent 
from the city for a few years can hardly reeognize 
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positions; they are lobbyists; they 
have, or their friends have, claims. They uédd 
personal, political, pecuniary assist indeed, all 
kinds, éxcept the moral kind. Most of them are 
black-mailers. . The Widow Ox!vzr was but one of 
many. . They are so crafty and treacherous that pub 
lie men of. reputation or means are afraid of, and-ak 


‘They are 





‘| ways on the alert against, them. The late SaLmom 


P. Onase would never, during his official life at the 
capital, see & woman he did not know intimately, ex- 
cept in the of witnesses. Many Oongtess 
men, Senators, and other office-holders have sise 
made it a rule to receive no visits from women alone, 
Senator CHANDLER. though’ not noted for delicacy, 
is particularly careful on this point. So is Bun, 
Burusr, despite his audacity and recklessness. 
These and other public men refuse to see women'af 
their rooms, or houses, or anywhere, without third 
persons. The experience of others, if not their own, 
has made them wary and apprehensive. There are, 


‘| doubtless, many men not afraid of any man. Wa 


question if there be any man not afraid of women. 
If there be, he has surely never been in Washington. 





THE QUESTION OF THE CONTROL O83 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


—_—_—_—_—>_—_ 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

The efficient control of the principal 
colleges of. the United States, and the subjed 
of university education, are-matters now gem 
erally recognized as of more than local intem 
est. Small, uninfluential, or strictly denoming 
tional institutions, the aims of which are lime 
ited and well-defined, do not call for more tham 
personal or local: supervision in their mam 
agement. With the growth of the coum 
try, the importance of the older and 
leading colleges has, however, increased, and 
@® movement hasnaturally arisen, in the case of 
Harvard University, to change its control from 
a Boston management to one that shall partaké 
of a somewhat national character. An institu 
tion like Harvard University, ‘with its venerm 
ble associations, great opportunities, and lik 
eral endowments, is too valuable an America® 
possession to be under the control of any mere 
provincial board .of. overseers. Heretofore a 
small body of graduates, who happen te 
have lived in the immediate vicinity ..of 
the university, have alone been deemed 
eligible for election as overseers; Though 
their management has reflected credit 
on their ability and sagacity, it can. hardly 
be claimed that they monoplize these valuabié 
qualities to thé exelusion of their fellow Alumal 
who do not live in Massachusetts. a 

The Haryard Olub of New-York, which rep 
resents some 500 graduates residing in this 
City, has recently taken action, which bids. fat 
to make a mild revolution in the control of 
the university, and to point the way to similaz 
associations of the graduates of other colleges, 
From its foundation until «a compara 
Laing” recent riod, Harvard University 
was little more than an advanced school fo# 
the education of the youth of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. There had been a few students from 
the outer world, but the institution was essen- 
tially a State affair, and was controlled by the 
Legislature. Some 14 years ago the Legisla- 
ture, recognizing the fact that the direction of 
a college was something ‘beyond their ken, 
voluntarily abdicated their authority, and 
transferred the election of overseers and the 
general management of the college to the 
Alumni. It had previously been a pro- 
vision of the law that residence in Mas 
sachusetts. should be a necessary qualification 
for the office of Overseer, but the act of 1865; 
above mentioned, made no such restriction. 
Notwithstanding the liberal’provisions of the 
act a residence the State has stili been in- 
sisted on by those who have been in control, 
though without color of law; and from good- 
nature and lack of organization this assum 
tion has been quietly submitted to with only 
occasional and ineffective protests. Twenty 
years ago the undergraduates who were non- 
residents of Massachusetts nunibered from 
25 to 30 per cent. of the list of students. A 
decade before there was a still Smaller propor 
tion of non-residents. Now, with the great in- 
crease in the number of students, the large pro- 

rtion of non-residents of Massachusetts has 
sabe cularly noticeable, and it has been, 
in , found desirable to hold examinations 
for admission to the university in remote West 
ern cities. ‘Last year, out of 813 students in 
the Academic Department alone, 318 were 
non-residents of Massachusetts. A _ strik- 
ing in connection with these fig- 
ures may be incidentally remarked. The 

rtian of non-residents seems to be greater 
ft © upver classes, the Freshmen having 85 
out of 239, and the Seniors 80 out of 168, which 
would suggest that the non-residents were 
largely composed of those who finish the course 
and get their degrees. The catalogue of 
this year indicates an. increased. alien 
attendance, no less than 111 .. out 
of 837. undergraduates coming from New- 
York alone. The Harvard Clubs of News 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St 
Louis, San Francisco, and several smaller cities 
have, in many ways, attested their attachment, 
to their university, and will not be less 
than other graduates to exercise in the future.a 
watchful care over the selection of competent 
Overseers. With the increased facilities for 
travel, the former valid objection to the elex 
tion of Overseers, non-resi ae 
setts, has been effectually disposed of. The 
objection was doubtless good before the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine, but to-day it is not 
worthy of serious consideration. Harvard 
graduates, wherever resident, have had occa- 
sion to. note that in ‘the frequent ap- 
peals for money to* aid the univer- 
sity the -restriction as to von-residence 
in Massachusetts has not been insisted upon 
with any marked degree of vigor. In view of 
the t intention of the Massachusetts Le- 
in turning over the control of the 
university to its Alumni,:and of the numbers” 
and ot the non-resident graduates,: 
their claim for representation in the Board of 
Overseers if wise counsels prevail, be en- 
tertained in a ral spirit.. The present mana- 
gers should recognize the fact that a wider 
representation in the board cannot fail to be of 
great advantage to the university. It is only 
best interests are 
equally dear to all its Alumni, and that no detri- 
ment toits reputation or efficiency is likely to 





presence in the board of some 
eee care ck te akiaah ome EE 
New-Yous, Saturday, May 3, 1879. 
Sr 

LABOR TROUBLES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bostow, May 4.—The strike at-the Willistoa 
Milis, Easthampton, reuiains as last regorted. Fully 
one-half the operatives appear ready to resume 
work, but‘are prevented from doing so through in- © 
timidation.. The company express no concern in the 
matter, and claim to have made money by allowing 


_ the mills to remain idle. They have eausea writs of 
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